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“PEACE ... WHERE THERE IS NO 
PEACE” 


I 


RIDAY, April 15, 1921, is a day to mark in the 

Kalendar. We are still so near to it that there 
is no need to detail the Conferences, Proclamations, 
Appeals, and Letters which marked the stages of the 
fever of that hectic week; enough that on Friday 
morning the Army, the Special Reserve and the new 
Defence Force were ready for war, that the Triple 
Alliance had called on the workers of the country for 
a General Strike, and that 10 p.m. was to have seen 
Great Britain as near to the modern equivalent of 
civil war as at any time since 1642. Yet that night 
one placard at least proclaimed the general relief. 
It blazoned one word—Peace. 

On the Saturday, the Press offered a bewildered 
country its explanations. One section had it, in the 
words of the Morning Post, that “‘ 'The Great Bluff” 
of Labour had “ failed.”” Other papers told that 
Mr. Thomas had stared revolution in the face and 
had been too timid—or too brave, which you please— 
to face it. Others attributed the dramatic end to a 
realization on the part of the leaders of the Triple 
Alliance that their men were not staunch behind them. 
At least one crowned the Premier with fresh laurels. 
A new Cromwell had saved his country with the threat 
of something that approximated to 500,000 bayonets. 
At any rate it was “ peace.” 

As we write, the miners are still on strike. But 
the cinemas are full. The average citizen sees the 
programme of the next week or fortnight as clearly 
as St. John saw the Apocalypse. There will be con- 
ferences, runnings to and fro in the earth, assertions ; 
then the Government which refused a Subsidy will 
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make a Grant, or the owners who refused the Poo! 
will permit an approximate pooling, or the miners 
who claimed five pounds and were offered three pounds 
will go back to work on four pounds—plus a new 
scale. We shall be told that the Country is twenty 
(or a hundred) millions poorer, and, in fact, the 
average citizen will be as poor as he was before. 
Fortunately, summer is at hand. At any rate, it is 
** peace.” 

But it is a curious peace that we have seen since 
November 11, 1918, and commemorated with bowed 
heads once a year for a couple of minutes ever since. 
Perpetual strikes, Ireland, sporadic fighting from the 
Baltic to the Balkans, growing armaments, dim and 
incredible turmoils from the Nile to the Ganges, 
a fog over China with its population a quarter of the 
globe, strange whispers from Japan—this is our 
peace. Words change down the centuries. It was 


scarcely this that the angels sang over Bethlehem. 
But what, after all, do we know of the world? Let 
us consider the English peace. 


II 
Sovereignty is a curious thing. It exists, and has, 
historically, always existed, but it is a nice question, 
to be dealt with in learned treatises, in whom it resides, 
and why. In the Hibbert fournal for January, Mr. 
Coulton of Cambridge, answering Mr. Belloc’s chal- 
lenge, Europe and the Faith, insisted that the Reforms- 
tion could not have been forced on the people of 
England because Henry VIII had but a company of 
bowmen behind him. Mr. Lloyd George, with even 
his 500,000 bayonets, is reported to have said frankly 
to the miners that of course if the Sovereign People 
wanted nationalization of the mines (or of anything 
for that matter) no Government could possibly deny 
it them. Thus we have to believe that from 1549 to 
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“* Peace . . . Where there is no Peace’”’ 


1921, speaking broadly, the people have been masters 
of their destiny. So to-day there is no question but 
that they want peace. Well, they have got it. The 
Press says SO. 

But one has an uneasy suspicion that there is a 
curious flaw in, all this argument, and indeed there is. 
Nor is it only an argument which is based upon a 
flaw; it is the Peace that is based upon a Fault. It 
is something more; it is a House built upon the 
Sand. Fortunately, as children we learnt what to 
do with sand. Let us dig it up with our spades. 

In 1549 Henry VIII was absolute sovereign in 
England. He was sovereign not because he had a 
company of bowmen behind him, any more than 
Cromwell was sovereign because he had the Ironsides, 
or Charles II because he had the Coldstream Guards. 
He was sovereign because he had a delusion behind 
him, for there is nothing quite so strong in this 
apparently real world as a delusion. That delusion 
was common property, from the peasant to the peer, 
and the king shared it. England supposed that her 
king was meant to rule. England had never conceived 
of ruling herself. ‘That was a greater heresy than 
even the denial of the Pope, for if the one was the 
denial of the Vicegerent of Christ, the other was, 
ultimately, the denial of God. 

Thus Henry slaughtered nobles more powerful 
than himself, robbed the shrines and monasteries, 
which were dearer tothe people than their homes, 
left the kingdom to an infant son, and scarcely lost 
one of his bowmen in the doing of it. But under 
Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, James, Charles, and Crom- 
well one delusion passed into another in England. 
Why worry about its passing? It passed. In 1689 
the new delusion was enthroned: Sovereignty lay 
in the Great Families of England. From that date, 
toughly, England ceased to have what medieval men 
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would have called a king. They had a figure-head; 
so long as he spoke English he had a voice at the 
Council table ; when that failed, he had scarcely a 
voice in affairs. The people of England acquiesced 
in the new delusion. Curates of religion were grateful 
for a place at the tables of the new sovereignty when 
the pudding was served, and farm labourers were 
honoured if the Sovereign Families built them cottages 
when they had finished with their pigsties. 

It is interesting that this change in delusion did 
not originate among the many, but among the few. 
The peers became convinced about it, and the people 
took off their caps to scratch their heads and then 
threw them in the air to cry hurrah! And it is still 
more interesting that Reform made a road for the 
next delusion in much the same way. Among the 
few, the packed Commons, the rotten boroughs, 
the misery of the populace, especially in the growing 
cities, slavery, the prisons of the time, even the 
difficulty of procuring Bibles—all these things— 
began to suggest that there was a flaw in the new 
agreement. ‘Then across the water, in 1789, came 
the thunders of another discovery. Sovereignty lay 
among the people. The reformers clapped Hodge 
on the back and told him that he was king. He 
scratched his head as before. It took him longer to 
throw up his cap, perhaps, but in the end he did so. 
It was a jerky business, however ; after all this was 
a strange delusion ; so it is not easy to give a date. 
But his poor old head-gear was rocketing sky-high 
somewhere about 1914. Rocketing is a good word, 
for it came down like the stick before the end of that 
year. 

In a recent book, Mr. Stephen Graham has re- 
counted how a battalion commander said to his 
officers in 1915, words to this effect: ‘‘ There is 
nothing wrong with the regiment—there is nothing 
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‘“ Peace . . . Where there is no Peace”’ 


wrong with the Army. The men love and trust their 
officers. But if the officers were withdrawn from 
all the armies now at the Front, in a fortnight the 
first Allied soldier who fired at a German, or the first 
German who fired at the Allies, would be shot by his 
own comrades.” That this was so was known up 
and down the Armies as early as Christmas, 1914, 
but it could not then be said. It marked, however, 
the commencement of the passing of the old delusion. 
With a growing conviction the peoples of Europe 
have come to see that the sovereignty which has been 
dinned into their ears for their own, is even more than 
a delusion, for it is a lie. Here in the west, Ireland 
attempted to act upon it, spoke what she wanted 
constitutionally by the overwhelming majority of her 
returned representatives—and has received instead 
the Black and Tans. England, blood-weary and 
assionate, shouted her sovereign will: Hang the 
aiser and Make Germany Pay. The Kaiser retires 
to Holland ; the cost of living rises to 150 per cent 
pre-war prices ; trade falters, seems to revive, and is 
now all but dead; and the wave of unemployment 
rises so high that there is danger of a flood. But 
only last week the people are told again that of course 
theirs is the one and only sovereignty. 


III 

When one comes to analysis, it is soon pretty evident 
what are the causes which make the sovereignty of 
the people such a sham. The offer of sovereignty 
to the people might be real if (1) they had some means 
of knowing the truth. It is interesting that the need 
for truth should lie at the basis of the people’s power ; 
interesting, for what a Nemesis is here! Since our 
first parents turned their backs upon the truth in 
Eden, this has been the trouble. In the last five 
centuries, truth has been a shuttle-cock with which 
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men have played. In the last five years, truth has been 
the last thing anyone considered. We were told it 
was necessary to tell lies in order to win the war— 
at any rate, that it was necessary not to tell the truth, 
It seemed plausible then. To-day it is simply a 
literal fact that the most sincere seekers do not know 
the truth. Two friends of my own, sincere men, 
graduates of Cambridge, ex-Army officers, Christians, 
met in my presence the other day. The one affirmed, 
all but on oath, that Germany was not taxed to half 
the extent of England ; that Ireland has asked for her 
present trouble ; that the miners were being offered 
absolute justice. The other absolutely denied all these 
things. Each quoted from his daily paper. Enraged, 
they turned to me. I said: “It is useless for me to 
speak. I side largely with one of you against the other, 
but how does any one of us KNOW which is the truth?” 
The Sovereign People depend on the Press ; the Press 
is dependent on earning its daily bread, and finds it as 
difficult as anyone else. ‘There are other reasons, but 
this is enough. Only saints and martyrs tell the truth 
in face of starvation. 

(2) The people might be sovereign if they could 
speak their mind. But it is unnecessary to labour 
the difficulty of this, for the Sovereign People has 
no mind to speak. All that an ignorant mob can have 
is an impulse. 

(3) The people might be sovereign if they had to 
deal with realities. Nothing is more vital than this. 
If I am given wood and some nails and my tools, | 
can make a table. If I make it, I know for what I 
can sell it. If I am in a fair and open market, I can 
get an honest price. In a fair and open market, my 
neighbour who makes boots, and my brethren who 
also make tables, know whether or not I ask an honest 
price. In a word, they know if I am an honest man, 
and they know what to do with me if I am not. For 
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these reasons the story of the medizval markets is 
more entrancing than the Arabian Nights, and as 
remote from the story of to-day. To-day no one 
makes anything; he feeds a machine that makes a 
art of something, No man knows for what anything 
ought to be sold. There is no fair and open market. 
No man can tell if the merchant asks an honest price. 
No one knows who is honest and who is not. It is 
only for minor and stupid dishonesties that a man is 
shut up in prison: for example, a starving, un- 
employed ex-soldier when he filches a loaf. In the 
old days the monasteries would have given him one. 


IV 

For a simple reason, then, there is no peace in 
England, nor ever will be till Sovereignty is once 
more seen; and if the sovereignty of the people is 
a delusion, it is a delusion also that they will ever 
seize it. The thing is written in vast letters across 
our modern world. The mass of men are sick of strife, 
sick of worry, sick all but of life. So sick and despair- 
ing are they, that they have already turned away in 
great numbers from any further hope of those things, 
honest and of good report, which go to make up life. 
They despair of clean, honest, wholesome labour 
for a plain honest reward. The joys of simple men— 
ahome, a garden, free unshadowed homes with wife 
and child—these they know can never be for them. 
Itis a fact that modern complex life in cities, growing 
daily bigger, cannot provide these. 

They grasp, then, at pleasure, or its shadow. 
Selfishness grows among them. Weary of false pro- 
phets and lying councillors, they distrust prophecy 
and counsel at all. True wisdom is not to be found, 
they say, nor unselfish men. Let us eat and drink, 
while we can ; to excess if possible ; to-morrow we 
die. Such is the Sovereign People. Such is the peace. 
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Vv 

We have seen that new ideas of Sovereignty have 
always sprung up among the few, and thus it is among 
the few one hears the whisper of a new thing. The 
new gospel has it that the honest wage for honest 
work is not paid in sovereigns, but in a reasonable 
standard of life, with reasonable leisure, reasonable 
pleasure, and room for reasonable hope. It believes, 
also, that there is a point at which interest on money 
becomes usury, profit becomes extortion, wealth 
becomes selfish, and property the last word in 
civilized tyranny. It believes that while patriotism 
is a virtue, there is a point beyond which insistence 
on nationality is a sin. It believes, also, that there is 
a truth about things and that it may be known. It 
even actually believes that to hate one’s brethren is 
to be a murderer, when that hate leads on to fraud, 
oppression, vast display, and idleness. And it would 
inflict capital punishment for such murder. 

The trouble is that among the few who, up and down 
Europe, hold these things, there is no rallying point, 
no union. There are those of the extreme Left and 
there are those of the extreme Right, and they hurl 
their Internationals at each other. The party needs 
a strong Centre, and knows not where to seek it. 

Yet there is such a Centre, likened years ago to 
Rock. In that Centre, the new gospel reads curiously 
old, and there is indeed some offence in that the 
Left and Right call it new. In truth one should have 
pity on those out of the way, and the Left and the 
Right have been so long estranged from the Centre 
that maybe they have forgotten how old in reality 
are the planks in the Party’s piatform. The Centre 
might point them out anew. At the Centre might 
be lifted the banner for concentration and advance. 
From the Centre might sound out, in such wise 
that men would again hear and understand, what 
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FRENCH OPINION ON THE IRISH 
SITUATION 


| Ba SYKES in her paper on The Deadlock in 
Ireland, in the April issue of BLACKFRIARS, said 
that the Government, in its Irish policy, is treading 
a path that “ will inevitably, if continued, end in the 
breaking-up of our great Empire.” A patriotic Irish- 
man, faced with the present attitude of the Government 
towards Ireland cannot reasonably be expected to 
grow sentimental about the break-up of the Empire, 
Any Irishman who cares for the welfare of his own 
country would gladly assist in the disruption of 
the Empire if that were the condition of freeing his 
own land from the present regime of organized violence 
and persecution. The preservation of the Empire 
should be the concern of Englishmen : and it is well 
for Englishmen who are concerned about the Empire 
to remember that, all over the world, in the Dominions 
and in the United States, there are Irishmen, not only 
influential but numerous, who are being provoked by 
England’s present treatment of Ireland into the desire 
for active revenge. Englishmen may declare that 
Ireland is a purely domestic question, but they must 
realize that, if Irishmen scattered over the face of the 
globe refuse to stand silently by, it may easily become 
a world problem that men may try to solve by working 
for the disruption of the Empire. 

Certainly the most important and tangible result 
of the present British rule in Ireland has been to sow 
the seeds of distrust between England and her allies. 
In France and America at any rate all real confidence 
in the moral integrity of British policy has ceased 
to exist. For two years or more the treatment 
meted out to Ireland has completely disillusioned the 
ordinary American as to the sincerity of England's 
foreign policy in espousing the doctrine of self- 
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French Opinion on the Irish Situation 


determination for all white peoples. In France, it 
is true, the Wilsonian dogmas were never accepted 
as essential to salvation, and rather inspired resentment 
at the dictation of an upstart in diplomacy ; for the 
French mind is too logical to expect anything better 
than a qualified insincerity in politics. That is why 
French opinion has never been shocked or confused 
to the same extent as English Liberal opinion has 
been, by the refusal to concede the right of self-deter- 
mination to Ireland. France knows, as well as all 
foreign countries know by this time, that the Irish 
Members of Parliament, duly elected by constitutional 
procedure and assembled in accordance with their right 
as the chosen representatives of their people, formally 
declared their allegiance to the Irish Republic after 
they had been elected by immense majorities on an 
apparently straight issue of support for the Irish 
Republic as against any other conceivable alternative. 
But the French mind refuses to be impressed by 
purely political demonstrations, unless they are followed 
by a successfully consolidated coup d’état, and the 
fact that the Irish electorate had declared for an Irish 
Republic on the eve of the Peace Conference made less 
impression in France than was generally expected. 
France itself has had experience of Nationalist move- 
ments within its own boundaries which aimed at 
creating independent States, particularly in Brittany ; 
and it was the more inclined on that account to regard 
the demand for an Irish Republic with an open mind 
until the fever of the time that immediately followed 
upon the armistice should have subsided. French 
opinion was at first sceptical as to the practicability 
of an Irish Republic, and still more as to the advisability 
of its own intervention in a question which France’s 
most important and nearest ally regarded with the 
utmost jealousy as a matter of her own domestic 
politics. 
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But the subsequent course of events both in Ireland 
and in Europe has profoundly altered that attitude, 
French sympathy with Ireland increases from day to 
day. It grows stronger whenever the antipathy of 
French and English policy becomes accentuated; 
and even if there were no differences of opinion between 
France and England over the question of exacting 
the German indemnity, the knowledge of what is 
happening in Ireland day by day would alone under. 
mine all confidence in the integrity of British policy. 

As things are, with the rankling grievance of the 
foreign exchanges, which is made abominably actual 
to all classes of French people by the presence of 
swarms of underbred and supercilious English families 
who come to France openly to take advantage of the 
fact that their English money will buy twice as much 
as French money, there is a deep undercurrent of 
resentment towards England and English people, 
which is reflected not only in the French press, but 
to some extent also in French politics. In a recent 
debate in the Chambre des Députés, when M. Briand 
was opening a carefully worded speech on foreign 
affairs with a studiously diplomatic reference to 
“our gallant ally, England,” he was interrupted by 3 
hoarse laugh from M. Leon Daudet so ferociously 
sardonic that it struck a chill through the whole 
Chamber and prevented the Prime Minister for some 
moments from continuing his speech. Nor is M. 
Daudet the only public man who thus gives open 
expression to his disgust with English policy. One 
of the most distinguished ecclesiastics in Paris, who 
has earned the most coveted recognition for his work 
during the war, made a speech not long ago at 2 
reception of an international character in which he 
devoted a great part of his time to an expression of 
formal sympathy with Ireland. Turning to the 
Irish members of his audience he told them in the 
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French Opinion on the Irish Situation 


Jainest language that he spoke for all French Catholics 
in saluting their country as the “ Nation on the Cross,” 
and that they might accept his assurance that political 
necessity alone made France continue the alliance 
with England, and that he wished from his heart that 
it could be severed at once. 

Such open declarations of hostility towards England 
are, of course, rare enough, and the less impulsive 
liticians, no matter how deeply they resent the way 
in which English policy has played into the hands of 

Germany over the question of the indemnity (without 
which France must face bankruptcy and can make no 
progress with the rebuilding of the devastated areas 
and the re-settlement of their homeless population), 

ak and act cautiously so far as England is concerned. 

But almost any Frenchman with whom you may discuss 
politics will tell you that he expects and hopes that 
sooner or later the present compromise and hesitation 
will disappear, and that with M. Poincaré or some 
other vigorously pro-French politician as Prime 
Minister, the situation will have to be squarely faced. 
When that moment arrives there is little doubt that 
Ireland will loom large in the relations between France 
aid her ally. To anyone who cares deeply for the 
welfare of both Ireland and France nothing gives cause 
for greater anxiety than the existence of this sense of 
grievance against England which may at any time 
lead to an explosion of irritation, in which France 
may commit herself to some ill-considered blunder 
that may serve no useful purpose and only involve 
her in bankruptcy. For it was irritation and nothing 
else that led M. Millerand to recognize General 
Wrangel immediately he discovered himself involved 
in a situation in which he considered that Mr. Lloyd 
George had misled him. But it was irritation also, 
combined with a deep conviction that England was 
deserting the cause of European civilization, that led 
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France to the rescue of Poland last summer and by a 
miracle saved Warsaw from capture by the Bolsheviks, 
A similar impulse may lead to another and a more 
decisive breach with England if the Germans are 
successful in evading payment of the indemnity, and 
if Mr. Lloyd George is unable or unwilling to send 
sufficient military reinforcements to assist France in a 
march into Germany to collect the indemnity by 
force of arms. If that situation arises, it is by no means 
inconceivable that France will recognize Mr. de Valera 
as it recognized General Wrangel ; for a country that 
was capable of recognizing Wrangel when he was on 
the verge of capitulation, is capable of recognizing 
anybody whom its enemies do not want to be recog- 
nized. 

The analogy between the case of Ireland and of 
Poland is in fact beginning to make a deep impression 
—_ the minds of Frenchmen. I have heard respon- 
sible French publicists say in public that if France 
can give no material assistance to Ireland now, she can 
at least give the same moral assistance and sympathy 
that she gave in a precisely similar situation to Poland 
before the war, when France’s hands were still tied, 
as they are tied now, by alliance with the oppressing 
Power. It is, in fact, universally known throughout 
France that Ireland is to-day suffering at the hands 
of England precisely for the same reason that Poland 
suffered under the Tsars. 

The truth about Ireland is so plain that it requires 
no highly subsidized propaganda to make it known. 
There has been a vigorous, and on the whole a cleverly 
directed, propaganda on behalf of the Irish Republic 
in France ever since the Peace Conference, but that 
has been met by an equally determined and a more 
heavily financed propaganda by the British Govern- 
ment. At the present time the British Embassy 1s 
spending a great deal more money in counteracting 
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French Opinion on the Irish Situation 


Irish propaganda in France than the Sinn Fein envoy, 
Mr. Sean O’Kelly, can possibly afford. Moreover, 
the scales are weighted heavily against the Irish 
propagandists. While the situation between France 
and England remains as delicate as it has been for 
many months past, the French Government cannot 
tolerate any public criticism of British policy which is 
likely to cause resentment in England and so add to 
France’s difficulties in trying to stiffen the British policy 
towards Germany. Whenever a Conference is either 
in progress or about to take place, none of the more 
important newspapers, unless they have deliberately 
made up their minds to let themselves go in denun- 
ciation of the British Government, can be persuaded 
to publish any Irish news that is likely to give offence 
on the other side of the Channel. At such times, 
indeed, directly anti-Irish propaganda makes its 
appearance, sometimes in quite unlikely quarters. 
I ~ the best authority for stating that recently 
when a long article by an English publicist, denouncing 
the Sinn Fein movement and expounding the Govern- 
ment’s view of its Irish policy, was published in a 
struggling, pro-Irish newspaper, the editors of the 
paper went to the Sinn Fein bureau in Paris and 
explained that they had been offered more than six 
hundred pounds for publishing the article, and asked 
ifthey were prepared to pay the same amount to prevent 
its publication, since the financial position of their 
_ was such that they could not afford to reject the 
ribe. It is an open secret among newspaper men in 
Paris that certain newspapers receive considerable 
regular subsidies to restrain them from publishing 
pro-Irish articles and news. 

But in spite of these unsavoury bargains behind 
the scenes, it is impossible to disguise the truth about 
Ireland, and scarcely a day passes without some 
report, issued through the great news agencies, of 
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the destruction of an Irish town or village by the 
Black and Tans; and the no less frequent reports of 
ambushes of policemen and motor lorries are never 
sufficiently lurid, no matter with how much detail 
they are told, to afford a convincing justification of 
the policy of reprisals. The effect of this continual 
tale of reprisals day after day upon public opinion 
in France, as all over the world, cannot be exaggerated, 
The news from Ireland is so definite and consistent 
that it cannot be for ever distorted and represented 
according to the official point of view. In the cinema 
theatres, for instance, it is impossible to suppress 
altogether the production of pictures of the systematic 
demolition of houses by the troops or of the smoulder- 
ing ruins of Irish towns, which appear from time to 
time as part of the world’s news. If the British 
Embassy were to pay official lecturers to go round 
to every performance and explain in the most plausible 
manner that these were acts of reprisal for previous 
atrocities by Sinn Feiners, no audience would listen 
to them with patience, for the facts speak for them- 
selves and defy all human eloquence to justify them. 
And so it is that all through the French press, in all 
the serious periodicals, in the comic papers, and even 
in the children’s papers, the Irish situation is constantly 
commented upon, and the French public, which 1s 
already disposed to believe any ill report it may hear 
of English methods of government, has made up its 
mind that the British policy in Ireland is nothing 
more nor less than a cynical military occupation of 
a country which is not prepared to abrogate its natural 
rights to self-government. 

Were there no more involved in the attitude of 


French people towards Ireland than the sympathy of 

one chivalrous nation for another—both bound together 

by many historic ties—the situation might reasonably 

be expected to simmer without reaching any open 
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French Opinion on the Irish Situation 


climax. But in the present state of the world no one 
country can be committed to such a policy as the British 
Government is adopting in Ireland without causing 
direct and serious embarrassment to the countries 
which are intimately associated with its foreign 
politics. France, while prepared to admit almost 
without reservation the claim of England to possess 
Ireland as an integral part of the United Kingdom, 
protests that her own interests are directly affected 
when an English Government pursues in Ireland the 
policy which is being adopted there at present. It is 
not only because the military terror in Ireland has 
brought the disgrace of irredeemable materialism 
upon the prestige of the whole Alliance, and has enabled 
the Central Powers to argue with justice before the 
general conscience of civilization that the crimes of 
Germany in Belgium and of the Turks in Armenia 
are now being perpetrated openly by the Power which 
was most ostentatious in its professions of idealism 
in entering the war on behalf of small nations. French- 
men resent this moral slur upon the alliance of which 
they are of necessity and by conviction the most 
ardent supporters. They feel that their moral position 
in the world is gravely prejudiced by the disgrace 
which those responsible for the government of Ireland 
have brought upon the whole alliance. More than 
that, they feel that their own future and their hopes 
of recovery from the war are directly imperilled by 
any policy on the part of any member of the alliance 
which tends inevitably to produce acute friction between 
its most important members. However little the 
British Cabinet may care about the good name of 
their own country in America, the French are deeply 
concerned to prevent any situation which may lead to 
a pronounced estrangement between America and 
England and themselves, and, by breaking the harmony 
of the alliance, play into the hands of the Germans, 
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who will be able to escape paying the cost of restoring 
the devastated districts if the Allies do not maintain 
a united front. And in a still more practical sense, 
Frenchmen are beginning to discover with dismay that 
their own efforts to obtain immediate assistance from 
private philanthropy abroad are severely hampered 
by the urgent claims for relief by the distressed Irish 
towns, ravaged by the Black and Tans. In America, 
North and South, in Canada and in Australia, where, 
if the Irish question did not exist, France would 
have a recognized first claim on the charity of the 
people, the appeals for the relief of the devastated 
districts are being met with apologies and sympathetic 
regrets on the ground that the claims of Ireland are 
more immediately pressing. 

These reactions against the Cromwellian policy 
in Ireland affect France vitally, and inevitably tend to 
accentuate the misunderstandings between her and 
England. ‘They increase the exasperation with which 
Frenchmen regard the attitude of England towards 
the trials of France. French publicists are beginning 
to urge openly that they are entitled, not only to take 
an interest in what is happening in Ireland, but to 
make active representations to the British Government, 
pointing out how their own interests and future are 
— for the sake of a vindictive policy in 
Ireland. Moreover, several recent incidents dispose 
them to believe that the British Government tacitly 
admits the justice of their claim to be heard in con- 
nection with Ireland. They did not fail to notice 
that at the last Peace Conference in Paris Lord French 
was summoned from his holiday in the south of France 
and took a certain part in the proceedings of the 
Conference. That fact alone might have been regarded 
as a coincidence ; but it was followed almost immedi- 
ately afterwards by the ostentatious presence of Sir 
Hamar Greenwood at the next meeting of the Confer- 
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ence in London, and by the fact that he was specially 
invited to meet Marshal Foch and M. Briand as Mr. 
Lloyd George’s guest at Chequers. French politicians 
are quick to remark upon little incidents of this kind 
which escape notice in England. They noticed also 
that Sir Hamar Greenwood’s wife was specially chosen 
to act as hostess to the wives of the French delegates 
who accompanied their husbands to London. These 
facts have excited considerable comment in France, 
and they are generally interpreted as signs of the 
British Government’s recognition of the fact that 
French interests are deeply involved in the continuance 
of the present Irish policy. But whether diplomatic 
pressure on the part of France is likely to have a 
deterrent effect on the Government’s activities in 
Ireland is another question. At any rate, it is as well 
that public opinion in England should realize how 
enormous are the risks which the Government are 
prepared to take in refusing to propose a settlement 
that shall be based upon the confidence of the Irish 
people. 
DENIS GWYNN. 





CARDINAL MANNING* 


one tae who read Purcell’s Life of Manning 
must have felt that, however fascinating its 
pages, much remained to be written before a true 
estimate of the Cardinal’s character could be formed. 
His biographer was so anxious to expose every weak 
spot in Manning’s complex character that in spite of 
the splendid material in his hands the result was a 
painfully one-sided portrait of a really great man. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Leslie’s book appears so long after 
the publication of Purcell’s Life that very few people 
are still alive who knew Manning during the last 
decades of his life, and can make a just comparison 
between the first and the second biographer. Still, 
there can be no doubt Purcell’s volumes have been 
widely read, and Mr. Leslie’s work will do much to 
remove some of the uncomfortable impressions made 
by several of its chapters. He has been singularly 
fortunate in obtaining much fresh and rich material 
for his book, so much that one could have wished he 
had written two volumes instead of one. Manning 
must always be an enigma to many people. Conscious 
of great powers, and filled with a desire to use them to 
the utmost, in public life he inevitably incurs the 
hostility of those who resent ability and dub it ambition. 
In any career with his fine gifts of manner, of speech, 
of writing, with his comprehensive grasp of human 
affairs, with his power of managing men, in a word 
with his practical ability, he was bound to outstrip 
other competitors in the race for success. In politics, 
in diplomacy, in the higher walks of business, he 
would have come to the top, spite of every obstacle 
smaller men might have put in his way. Therefore it 
is not easy to be quite just to him, and no one can come 

* Henry Edward Manning—his Life and Labours. A new biography 
by’ Shane Leslie. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 25s. net.) 
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Cardinal Manning 


even near being so without projecting himself into 
the period of his long and remarkable life. Who can 
read the story of his life at Oxford and the Church of 
England without realizing how different it is from what 
is around us to-day? In the ‘forties anyone whose 
mind turned towards Catholic devotional practices 
and a Church speaking with the living voice of. author- 
ity, found himself in such obviously Protestant sur- 
roundings that he was forced to come out of the Church 
of England. How different from to-day, when a great 
portion of that Church has been made to look like the 
Catholic Church, and is able to deceive many. Again, 
when Manning was received into the Catholic Church, 
her priests and people in this country had only just 
found their liberty to practise their religion openly, 
and there must have been old people living who could 
remember the Gordon “ No Popery ” Riots and the 
hellish fury of the London mob. No wonder that to 
the ardent new convert they seemed secretive and 
timid, and that he felt he must force them out into 
the open at any cost. Yet one sometimes wonders if 
Cardinal Wiseman as well as Manning did justice 
to those who had kept Religion alive during days of 
great danger and difficulty. 

In his preface, Mr. Leslie quotes from a letter from 
Wiseman to Manning, dated October 2nd, 1862 :— 


“T belong to the old time, and I have often felt 
hearty gratitude to Almighty God for having been 
withdrawn from England just at the age when 
opinions take hold of the mind so as to become 
obstinate, and at the period when party spirit 
became highest among Catholics, and I should have 
understood its sides sufficiently to have made a 
choice. Through my eight years of Ushaw my 
Spanish recollections remained uneffaced and vivid. 
I can recollect explaining to companions what a 
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rosary was, few if any having seen one any more 
than a discipline or hairshirt : while there was not 
a crucifix in the house except those on the altar, 
Before these impressions had been lost with the 
language to which they had been associated, I was 
mercifully sent to Rome on this day to resume 
them.” 


Yet I am assured by the Ushaw authorities that 
from the beginning of the history of the College, one 
of the students has had to say two rosaries each week 
for the benefactors. ‘This custom was inherited from 
Douai, and all the time Wiseman was at Ushav, 
1810-18, the name of the student who had to say the 
two rosaries was read out each week in the refectory. 
It may be that rosary beads were not possessed by the 
majority of the students, but is is inconceivable that 
the rosary as such was generally unknown. One can 
imagine what an impression such a statement as the 
above would have made in Rome and in Spain. 
Readers who care to have fuller details on the Errington 
and other controversies will find them skilfully set 
out by Mr. Leslie. I think most people will be more 
interested in the work which the Cardinal did for his 
own diocese, and in the part he took in public affairs 
during the last years of his life than in these ecclesi- 
astical disputes. 

It is well known that to the very end he was strongly 
opposed to Catholics going to Oxford or Cambridge. 
He seems to have held that no one could be at the 
Universities without some dulling of the fine edge of 
their Catholic feeling. Gallicanism he hated, but the 
Germanizing influence of Jowett he judged a greater 
evil. Like Cardinal Cullen in Ireland, who had 
prevented young Irishmen from going to Trinity or 
the Queen’s Colleges, Manning felt that advanced 
studies could not be denied to Catholics in England. 
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Cardinal Manning — 


Therefore, like Cullen, he set up a Catholic University 
in Kensington, which he hoped would do something 
to meet the need for higher studies. But it was fore- 
doomed to failure. Young men coming to London 
to qualify for the law or medicine found it useless 
tothem, and those who wanted to go to the Universities 
for their social as well as their academic advantages 
would have nothing to do with it. When at the age of 
eighteen after having been at Glenalmond—founded 
by Hope-Scott and Gladstone to be, as it were, an 
English public school in Scotland—and a short time 
at University College School, I was proposed b 
Father Cyril Ryder as a candidate for the priesthood, 
the Cardinal sent me to what remained of the Univer- 
sity, ina rented house in Cromwell Road. At the end 
of 1881 I was left, like Casabianca, alone upon the 
deck, so the Cardinal decided it was time to close the 
University, and it expired in my person. A sort of 
pretence of carrying on its work at St. Charles’s 
College, Notting Hill, was made, and I think I had 
oe lecture on philosophy there from my very gifted 
aid much-loved professor, Father Robert Clark. 
At the end of the lecture, being both Scotsmen, we 
looked at each other and mentally agreed that there 
was no use keeping up the farce any longer. We 
accordingly decided that I should become his private 
pupil until I went to St. Thomas’s Seminary the 
following summer. 

From what I heard then, Manning felt the failure 
of his attempt very acutely. He realized that he was 
fighting a losing battle, that sooner or later Catholics 
would be allowed to go to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and his policy for which he had fought so strenuously 
would be set aside. ‘There were other reasons, painful 
matters connected with Monsignor Capel, and he vy 
financial losses in connection with the College were 
an added cross. He bore them with amazing fortitude, 
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and as far as I know made himself personally respon- 
sible for the debts that had been incurred without his 
knowledge. The Seminary at Hammersmith, which 
he had established with so much effort, became a hea 
financial burden, and he must have realized that after 
his death a change would have to be made. I can 
remember him coming on the Feast of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and preaching to us—I think in 1884— 
a sad and weary old man, and young as I was I could 
not help being struck with the sense of loneliness 
which his whole attitude and demeanour displayed, 
He had outlived most of his old friends, his health was 
poor, many of his projects had failed, the early hopes 
of a national movement from the Church of England 
to the Catholic Church had never been realized, so 
he turned more and more ardently to questions of 
social reform. 

His heart was full of compassion for the poor, and 
he realized their helplessness to improve their position. 
He never rested till he had forced the Government to 
protect the religion of Catholic children sent to Poor 
Law Industrial and Reformatory Schools, and with 
heroic self-sacrifice he raised the money necessary 
to provide Catholic Institutions to receive them. The 
poor who turned to drink as a means of forgetting the 
misery of their surroundings made a great appeal to 
his large heart, and he founded the League of the Cross 
to save them. However busy or unwell he would 
always manage to get to the great meetings of the 
League of the Cross, and to preside if possible at the 
frequent meetings of its Council. The wrongs 
inflicted on unhappy children by unworthy parents or 
guardians stirred him very deeply, and he worked most 
ardently with all those labouring to obtain fresh 
powers from Parliament for their protection. The 
immorality of London and the horrible outrages 
committed on young girls stirred him to righteous anger, 
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Cardinal Manning 


and he alienated many of his friends among the clergy 
and laity by his open support of Mr. W. T. Stead in 
his Social Purity Campaign. The sufferings of that 
unhappy mass of humanity which depends upon casual 
labour at the London Docks was well known to him 
through his work for the League of the Cross in the 
East End of London. His name is still loved and 
revered among those whose cause he championed so 
boldly. For Ireland he always had solicitous regard. 
He was quite alive to the danger of the policy adopted 
by extremists, but he could write strong words about 
British injustice. Here is his answer to Gladstone :— 


“* February 24, 1865. 


“T am convinced that we hold Ireland by force, 
not only against the will of the majority, but in 
violation of all rights, natural and supernatural— 
that is, of political justice and of religious conscience. 
Moreover, that our bayonets there are as truly 
foreign bayonets as the French in Rome. Against 
a status of six hundred years I put one of a thousand. 
Explicit controversarum Liber ! ” 

W. F. Brown. 





THE DANTE SEXCENTENARY 


C) N September the 14th, this year, the six hundredth 

anniversary of the death of Dante Alighieri, at 
Ravenna, will be celebrated. It is a significant fact 
that the revival of the study of the great Italian poet, 
and of medizval Italian literature generally, in the 
nineteenth century was contemporaneous with the 
** Second Spring ” of Catholic life in England. For 
while it is true that many non-Catholic scholars have 
contributed to our knowledge of his life and work, 
it is also true that no one who has not an inner knov- 
ledge of the Catholic Church can fully understand 
the Commedia. 'To such there must always be, inevit- 
ably, something in it that is alien to his mind. For 
Dante was, first and foremost, a Catholic and regarded 
everything from a Catholic standpoint. 

The argument in his famous political treatise, 
De Monarchia, and the real purpose of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline wars in Italy, can be properly under- 
stood only from that point of view. 

Those protracted wars ended at last, in 1266, after 
fifty years of swaying fortunes, in the victory of Charles 
of Anjou over King Manfred at Benevento, and the 
final supremacy of the Guelphs. Dante was one year 
old when that decisive battle was fought. The echoes 
of the long struggle are heard throughout all his 
writings, for his family were patriotic Guelphs. It 
must Be remembered that the war was not, funda- 
mentally, a strife for mastery between Popes and 
Emperors. To take that limited view of it is wholly 
to miss its meaning. It was the conflict of two opposed 
political ideals, in which the Hohenstaufen Emperors, 
on the one hand, asserted the theory of centralized 
government, and the Popes, on the other, defended 
the rights of the Italian republics to freedom and self- 
government. It is a conflict which recurs in every 
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The Dante Sexcentenary 


age, the basic and irreconcilable difference between 
two principles of government, the never-ending clash 
of the advocates and the equally stern opponents of 
Imperialism, or world-domination—of which Napoleon- 
im and Kaiserism are a recrudescence in later 
times. Rome was then, as it has always been, its most 
determined opponent, the strong and persistent de- 
fender of the rights of the people to self-development, 
of national independence, of the freedom of self- 
governing communities. 

Toa thoughtful mind nurtured in Catholic traditions 
and accustomed to Catholic teaching such a political 
principle is the only tenable one. And that this was 
Dante’s deliberate political creed is clearly seen in his 
De Monarchia. 'That treatise was written about the 
year 1312, in the tenth year of his exile. Its object 
was to justify the existence of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The threefold division of its argument is well known. 
First, that the Temporal Monarchy is necessary, 
side by side with the Spiritual Supremacy of the Holy 
See, for the well-being of the world. Second, that the 
Roman people took to itself this dignity of Empire by 
right. ‘Third, that the authority of the Roman Emperor 
is derived immediately from God. ‘There are two 
essential points in the argument that should be care- 
fully noted. In the first place, Dante is describing 
an ideal Emperor. He is one who cannot have any 
human weaknesses nor any earthly possessions. 
Selfishness cannot influence him, nor rival ambitions 
move him. The only force he can exercise is not 
military, but moral. He exists only for the protection 
of states and small nations, for their temporal and 
mutual welfare. In fact, he is the mouthpiece, in 
temporal affairs, of the Justice of God. Dante assumes 
throughout his treatise that the world is composed 
of free republics like Florence, of independent civil 
communities, and that the business of the “‘ Emperor ” 
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is to prevent any infringement of their rights, and to 
maintain one supreme moral law that shall hold all 
national jealousies and encroachments in check. This 
—the defence of civil freedom—is the master-key of 
the treatise. ‘‘ Haec libertas,” he says (i. 12), “ sive 
principium hoc totius libertatis nostrae, est maximum 
donum humanae naturae a Deo collatum; quia per 
ipsum hic felicitamur ut homines, per ipsum alibi 
felicitamur ut Dii.” 

In other words, Dante’s Emperor is the incarnation 
of International Law, a medizval prototype of the 
“* League of Nations.” 

In the second place, it should be carefully noted that 
this ideal Emperor, or Temporal Head of the world, 
although his authority is directly derived from God, 
must render to the Pope, as its Spiritual Head, the 
reverent subjection which a son owes to his father. 
“* Inasmuch as this mortal felicity is in a certain sense 
(quodammodo) ordained with a view to immortal 
felicity, let Casar observe that reverence towards 
Peter which a first-born son should observe towards a 
father, so that illuminated by the light of paternal 
grace he may with greater power irradiate the world.” 
(iii. 16). 

In the Commedia, too, liberty is the keyword. The 
love of liberty dominates it like a recurring musical 
phrase. It is the only explanation of the unexpected 
appearance of Cato of Utica as privileged guardian 
of the shores of Purgatory instead of among the 
suicides, with Pietro della Vigna, in the Seventh Circle 
of Hell. The stern old Roman republican had killed 
himself after the battle of Thapsus and the triumph 
of Julius Czsar, because he preferred liberty rather 
than life. Virgil accompanied by Dante, addresses 
Cato on behalf of Dante: ‘‘ Now may it please thee 
to allow him to proceed. Seeking liberty he travels— 
liberty, which is so precious, as he well knows who for 
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The Dante Sexcentenary 


her sake refused life. Thou knowest it, because for 
her sake death was not bitter to thee in Utica where 
thou didst leave the vestments which at the great day 
shall shine so brightly.” 

Dante’s intense admiration of Cato on account of 
his supreme sacrifice for liberty’s sake is repeated 
again and again in the Convito. 

The same chord is struck, with deeper and richer 
harmonies, in Virgil’s farewell to Dante at the end of 
the twenty-seventh canto of the Purgatorio : 


Non aspettar mio dir pit, né mio cenno. 
Libero, dritto, e sano é tuo arbitrio, 

E fallo fora non fare a suo senno ; 
Perch’ io te sopra te corono e mitrio. 


The liberty which, he had told Cato, was the object 
of Dante’s journey through the depths of Hell and up 
the steeps of Purgatory, was now his, in the Earthly 
Paradise. 

It is in the fifth canto of the Paradiso, in which 
Beatrice explains the Church’s teaching on Vows, that 
Dante’s high exaltation of the freedom of the human 
will occurs, since the value of a religious vow lies 
precisely in our sacrifice of it to God : 


Lo maggior don che Dio per sua larghezza 
Fesse creando, ed alla sua bontate 
Pit conformato, e quel ch’ ei pit apprezza, 
Fu della volonta la libertate, 
Di che le creature intelligenti, 
E tutte e sole furo e son dotate. (Par. v. 19.) 


In the year 1295 Dante first entered public life. 
Florence was divided into two camps by one of those 
bitter family feuds, or “‘ vendettas,” which cursed the 
Italian republics. Like the Montagues and Capulets 
of Verona, of whose quarrel Shakespeare makes use 
in Romeo and Fuliet, the Donati and the Cerchi families 
—the “ Neri ” and the “ Bianchi ”—dragged the whole 
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city into senseless and bloody strife. In 1300 Dante 
was elected one of the Priors of the city. He had 
enemies, and they made use of the wretched Ner- 
Bianchi squabbles to ruin him. Every public man has 
them, whether he be a Cabinet Minister or a Town 
Councillor. No one now seriously questions the 
integrity of his conduct during his short term of office, 
But he was not made for the party levels of public 
life. His enemies were more skilled than he in that 
kind of warfare, and so on January, 1302, he was 
formally sentenced to perpetual banishment from 
Florence and he never entered the city again. 

It is difficult to realize that he lived an outcast, 
homeless life as an exile for nineteen years, and that 
most of his literary work, the Convito, the De Monarchia 
and the Commedia, besides letters and sonnets, was 
done during this period. It is a long time. We read 
those lines of dignified pathos spoken by his ancestor 
Cacciaguida in the Heaven of Warriors : “‘ Thou shalt 
leave everything most dearly loved, and this is the shaft 
that the bow of exile first shoots at thee. ‘Thou shalt 
discover how salt is another’s bread, and how hard the 
ascent of a stranger’s stairs.” We catch fugitive 
glimpses of the wanderer here and there, at Siena, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, perhaps also at Paris and 
Oxford, cherishing occasionally a vain hope of return- 
ing to Florence, or rejoicing in the advent of Henry oi 
Luxemburg, or conversing, an unrecognized pilgrim 
in search of Peace, with Fra Hilario at the convent gate. 
We know for certain that he spent the last three or four 
years of his life at Ravenna under the protection of 
Count Guido Novello. His three children were with 
him and a few congenial friends, and he was able to 
complete his Paradiso. Returning from a fruitless 
embassy to Venice on behalf of his patron he was 
taken ill and died, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
on September 14th, 1321. 
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Dante He had failed in everything earthly, but he had 
Ie had finished his great poem “ to which heaven and earth 
Neri. ( had put their hand,” and which has lifted him for 
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SHOULD MONEY MAKE MONEY? 


HIS question most men to-day would answer 

with a prompt and confident “ Yes.” It will 

be the conclusion offered in this paper that, in this 

affirmative answer, fashionably put forward and 

passively accepted, most men to-day are making an 
ethical and radical mistake. 

At the outset be it noted the question propounded 
is: ‘Should money make money?” We are not 
concerned directly or primarily with the question: 
“Does money make money?” ‘To that query all 
your bankers, stockbrokers, politicians and dividend 
hunters would no doubt reply with a ready affirmative. 
That query is for the moment beside the mark, though 
it may be pointed out in passing that even there the 
commonly accepted view may be anything but the 
truth. Our question, ‘‘ Should money make money?” 
is one of ethics or morals: in other words it is a question 
of right and wrong. 

Now, the problem is really one of exchange, for it 
is quite patent that of itself money does not beget 
money. A half-crown, however warmly placed and 
in whatever well-lined pocket, cannot produce a litter 
of sixpences or threepenny-bits. 

In all transactions of exchange the moral need 1s 
justice. When justice is absent, that is, when the 
exchange is unfair, we have a transaction which & 
morally wrong and equivalent to stealing : one partner 
to the transaction will be taking that which is not his 
due. Exchange can be of various kinds, for instance, 
bartering or buying—and in this, justice is secured 
only by what is called the just price. Or again, tt 
can be by hiring or renting. It is not the purpose of 
the present paper to deal with either of these forms of 
exchange, but with that kind which is called lending, 
the giving and receiving of loans. Lending, like all 
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Should Money make Money? 


human acts, can be either a noble or a base thing 
according to the end that inspires it. A man may lend 
to succour a brother in distress or he may lend in order 
to fill his own pocket. There is lending for love of 
one’s neighbour: there is lending for love of our 
neighbour’s goods. There is the decent Christian 
lender and there is the professional lender. We are 
familiar with the professional lender who sits beneath 
the shadow of three golden balls. We are familiar 
with the more “‘ gentlemanly ” lender who canvasses 
his victims with a circular letter reading something like 
this: ‘“‘ Dear Sir,—Having certain sums free for 
investment, I am prepared to lend, mot as a money- 
lender, but as a private banker, sums from {10 to 
{10,000 on note of hand without security. No business 
done with minors.” 

Towards the professional lender, in whatever guise 
he is met, the conscience of Christendom has always 
felt a genuine, unfeigned, and profound loathing. 
Popularly, the moneylenders have always been hated, 
and the chief reason for the great anti-Semite pogroms, 
whether in modern Poland or medizval England, is 
found in the fact that the moneylenders were nearly 
always Jews. 

Among moneylenders to-day we have to include 
many others besides the grim figure in the pawnshop, 
and the suave, smooth-voiced gentleman who sends 
out the circular letters. If, for instance, we take the 
trouble to analyse the financial basis of our large-scale 
industry, the character and nature of the Stock 
Exchange, the inner reality of much of our banking 
and broking, the working of a modern limited liability 
company, or the great and absorbing study of stocks 
and shares and the money markets, as analysed in the 
daily press, we have to conclude that much of our 
trade, of our factory production, and of our world-wide 
commerce is controlled and promoted by a huge system 
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of money-lending. This may be done by means of 
Government bonds, through the medium of a lawyer 
or broker, or by the help of a friendly bank manager— 
but actually it is always money-lending. Thus it 
happens that a powerful section of our fellow-citizens 
—powerful because wealthy—though numerically 
small, gains a livelihood by methods really indis- 
tinguishable from those of the pawnshop and the more 
disreputable forms of money-lending. 

It is important for us to recognize that such a method 
of earning a living meets to-day with common approval. 
Many who would not care to count pawnbrokers 
among their intimate acquaintance have no difficulty 
about freely mixing with stockbrokers and _ share- 
hunters. Thousands of excellent people are conscious 
of no scruple or doubt in taking advantage of tips from 
the city columns of the financial newspapers, though 
they would blush to find themselves bracketed with 
pawnbrokers and moneylenders. The reason for this 
comfortable acquiescence in our present system is 
partly due to the fact that business methods to-day 
rigidly exclude every religious and ethical consider- 
ation : it is also partly due to the complicated machinery 
and abstruse titles under which our modern money- 
lending is concealed. Probably very few people 
suspect that they are giving countenance to very 
questionable practices, and one cannot help feeling 
that to state the truth on these matters will tend to 
the discomfort of many excellent people. 

It is well for us to inquire why the old Christian 
civilization condemned so vigorously the practice of 
claiming payment for the use of money lent. Such 
payment for the use of money lent was called usury, 
and was very often authoritatively condemned as 2 
very great sin. Usury was condemned in no vague 
and uncertain terms as the great social crime. To-day 
no one mentions the word. The innocent might think 
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Should Money make Money ? 


that usury and avarice had disappeared from the world. 
Alas, usury is not dead. The greatest ethical expert 
of our generation, Leo XIII, has repeated to us the 
ancient condemnations and has warned us that the 
crime of usury is specially rife among us, camouflaged 
though it be under cunning forms and skilful phrases. 

Before inquiring why the Christian Church so 
sternly condemned usury, let me insist that she did not 
simply condemn the taking of interest. She quite clearly 
recognized and defined certain conditions or circum- 
stances where justice could only be preserved through 
the claim to and the granting of interest. It will be well 
to define these conditions as the first part of our analysis. 

They were, in general, three. I take leave to give 
their titles in Latin before explaining their meaning. 
The first was called Damnum_ emergens, the 
second Lucrum cessans, and the third Periculum 
sortis. Wherever one of these three conditions was 
present, justice was only obtained by an interest or 
remuneration given over and above the return of the 
thing or money lent. 

Damnum emergens is the condition where the lender 
suffers real loss by his act of lending. Suppose I am 
a farmer, and I am about to buy manure which is 
specially and urgently needed for one of my fields. 
I happen to have the money in hand wherewith to buy 
it. I intend to buy it at once and apply it, otherwise 
my field will suffer deterioration, and I shall reap only 
avery bad harvest. Then a man comes to me. He 
is in difficulties: perhaps his house has been burnt 
down, or his cattle struck by lightning, or perhaps he 
has been robbed. He wants to borrow fifty pounds, 
the very sum I have in hand, which I urgently need 
for manure. Suppose I lend him the money to tide 
him over his difficulties, then I, the lender, shall suffer 
some real loss from the deterioration that necessarily 
occurs to my field. This loss is the evil or damnum 
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which I incur as the direct result of my act of grace in 
making the loan. Therefore, in such circumstances, 
when my friend returns me the fifty pounds, justice 
demands that he shall also make up to me as far as he 
can what I have lost. Interest on such a loan is a part 
of justice. 

The second, Lucrum cessans, is the circumstance 
where the lender, through making the loan, forgoes 
the profitable use or enjoyment of what is his own 
property. Thus, suppose I am a farmer, and that ] 
have been saving for some months in order to buy 
material to build a new stable for my cattle. Again, 
my friend in difficulties comes along, and in order to 
help him, I lend him the hundred pounds I have by 
me. By making this loan I shall have to forgo the 
advantageous use which I had been intending to make 
of my hundred pounds. Here again, the fulfilment of 
justice—which, it must be remembered, was the sole 
concern of the Church—required that with the retum 
of the loan, some remuneration should be added to it 
so as to compensate me for the advantages I had sur- 
rendered by making the loan. Such was the second 
condition or circumstance where a loan could claim and 
should receive interest over and above its mere return. 

The third condition, Periculum sortis, exists where 
the lender, in making the loan, undergoes certain risks. 
Perhaps the risk will arise in his own affairs through 
the absence of the money lent : it may be the risk that 
he will never see his money again. Because risk does 
give a man title to special remuneration—we give a 
higher wage to steeplejacks and aviators—it follows 
that the lender who runs a risk deserves in justice not 
only the return of his actual loan, but some remunet- 
ation, over and above, for the venture he is making. 

Thus Christendom did not forbid interest ; but 
Christian moralists took care to explain the precise 
circumstances and occasions when justice allowed it. 
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We now come to examine the nature of a loan when 
the conditions justifying interest were absent ; when 
there could be no question of harm to the lender and 
no question of risk or danger. When these conditions 
were certainly absent, the Church condemned such 
interest as usury and called those who exacted it 
usurers. The sin of usury is defined thus: “ Usury 
was the sin by which gain was sought to be acquired 
from the use of a thing in itself unfruitful, without 
labour, expense or risk on the part of the lender.” 
This was the definition given at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century by the Lateran Council (1515). 

Usury was condemned by the Church as a grave 
violation of justice for two reasons. The first may 
be called purely economic ; the second, which many 
nowadays would call sentimental, was really an 
ethical and religious reason. 

The first or economic reason is one that our modern 
society either ignores or brushes aside as out of date. 
It is based on the nature of the loan and on the nature 
of money. A thing lent may be either productive or 
unproductive. ‘Thus, if I lend a man my orchard or 
my cattle and give him control and temporary owner- 
ship of them during my absence from the country, I 
am lending what is of its nature productive. I am 
losing for the time being the fruits or products of my 
property. In this case, as we have seen, I am entitled 
to some remuneration, some part of the fruits, over 
and above the return of the orchard. 

Or again, the case might be that of an unproductive 
loan. For instance, I lend a hungry man a loaf of 
bread from my own superfluous stock. Of itself, the 
loaf is unproductive : it is consumed in its use ; and 
even if I had not lent it, I could have gained nothing 
from it. So that when the man returns me a similar 
loaf justice is fulfilled, and I have no right to any 
interest on my loan. I am no worse off at the end of 
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the transaction than I was at the beginning. Nov, 
money was always considered as an unproductive 
thing. Of itself, it was barren—a mere artificial 
medium of exchange: like the loaf of bread, it was 
consumed in its use. If I lend a friend a hundred 
pounds to tide him over a period of temporary distress, 
he consumes the money in the use of it, by buying 
bread or tools for his immediate need. When his 
circumstances improve, he returns me the money with- 
out any interest, and I am no worse off. In this case 
justice would be accurately respected and fulfilled. 
This is the whole economic point: it was a matter 
which the Church saw quite clearly and urged quite 
emphatically. When the three extrinsic conditions 
or titles to interest were wanting, then to claim payment 
on a loan of money was to claim something that did 
not exist, namely, the fruit or product of a sterile thing, 

This brings us to the second, or ethical and religious, 
reason for the Church’s condemnation. To claim 
interest on an unproductive loan seemed to the con- 
science of Christendom a very vile and evil thing, 
because it was an attempt to make profit out of the 
needs and misfortunes of our fellow-men. It was usury; 
that is, not merely a remote economic evil to be 
mitigated by legislation, or even to be removed by a 
better organization of society ; but a deadly personal 
sin. That a man should take advantage of the naked 
necessity of another in order to wring from him more 
money than was justly due, seemed to the medieval 
Christian a combination of abominable dishonesty 
and utter cruelty, only possible in a man of the most 
abandoned wickedness. It was the criminality of 
such a man that Shakespeare satirized in The Merchant 
of Venice, where the moneylender was so brutalized 
that he claimed the life of his creditor. All through 
the Middle Ages and certainly well down to Shake- 
speare’s time, the usurer was simply regarded as 4 
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demon ; and since the Jews alone, generally speaking, 
practised usury, without shame and without conscience, 
the Jew appeared to the medizval populace as a kind 
of Satanist. ‘The hatred that everywhere followed 
the Jew in the Middle Ages was not merely a religious 
hatred. The Saracen, whose religion was more 
militantly opposed to the Christian, was never regarded 
with quite the same loathing. It is true the taunts and 
jibes hurled at the Jews were often given a religious 
colour, but such taunts were the symptoms rather 
than the causes of the hate. ‘‘ When we see you 
torturing the poor for profit,” the Christian would say, 
“we can well imagine you were the kind of man who 
would put Christ to death.” ‘The protest, however, 
was not directly against a false religion ; but a furious 
clamour against an inhuman and brutal cruelty. 
To-day there is not the same indignant clamour 
when poor men are oppressed. We seem to have lost 
this fine sense of shame, this hot sense of horror when 
men take advantage of the poor and reap profit out 
of their miseries and sufferings. It is only another 
indication of the extent to which the barbarian spirit 
has laid hold of our modern civilization and penetrated 
the common conscience of men. If we to-day are 
conscious that we do not share the righteous anger of 
earlier days against a terrible crime, then the first and 
last thing for us is shame for our shamelessness, and 
an effort by repentance to rekindle some spark of 
reverence and pity for distressed humanity. Usu 
isa sin the mention of which brings no blush of shame 
to our cheeks, yet it is a crime that we have shielded 
and encouraged. We have allowed it to grow thickly, 
a pestilential weed in our society. Pope Leo XIII 
named the source and root of our present-day social 
ills when he condemned the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a small number of very rich men, who 
have obtained their wealth by “ rapacious usury, 
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the transaction than I was at the beginning. Now, 
money was always considered as an unproductive 
thing. Of itself, it was barren—a mere artificial 
medium of exchange: like the loaf of bread, it was 
consumed in its use. If I lend a friend a hundred 
pounds to tide him over a period of temporary distress, 
he consumes the money in the use of it, by buying 
bread or tools for his immediate need. When his 
circumstances improve, he returns me the money with- 
out any interest, and I am no worse off. In this case 
justice would be accurately respected and fulfilled. 
This is the whole economic point: it was a matter 
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emphatically. When the three extrinsic conditions 
or titles to interest were wanting, then to claim payment 
on a loan of money was to claim something that did 
not exist, namely, the fruit or product of a sterile thing. 
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reason for the Church’s condemnation. To claim 
interest on an unproductive loan seemed to the con- 
science of Christendom a very vile and evil thing, 
because it was an attempt to make profit out of the 
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that is, not merely a remote economic evil to be 
mitigated by legislation, or even to be removed by a 
better organization of society ; but a deadly personal 
sin. That a man should take advantage of the naked 
necessity of another in order to wring from him more 
money than was justly due, seemed to the medieval 
Christian a combination of abominable dishonesty 
and utter cruelty, only possible in a man of the most 
abandoned wickedness. It was the criminality of 
such a man that Shakespeare satirized in The Merchant 
of Venice, where the moneylender was so brutalized 
that he claimed the life of his creditor. All through 
the Middle Ages and certainly well down to Shake- 
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demon ; and since the Jews alone, generally speaking, 
practised usury, without shame and without conscience, 
the Jew appeared to the medieval populace as a kind 
of Satanist. ‘The hatred that everywhere followed 
the Jew in the Middle Ages was not merely a religious 
hatred. The Saracen, whose religion was more 
militantly opposed to the Christian, was never regarded 
with quite the same loathing. It is true the taunts and 
jibes hurled at the Jews were often given a religious 
colour, but such taunts were the symptoms rather 
than the causes of the hate. ‘‘ When we see you 
torturing the poor for profit,” the Christian would say, 
“we can well imagine you were the kind of man who 
would put Christ to death.” ‘The protest, however, 
was not directly against a false religion ; but a furious 
clamour against an inhuman and brutal cruelty. 
To-day there is not the same indignant clamour 
when poor men are oppressed. We seem to have lost 
this fine sense of shame, this hot sense of horror when 
men take advantage of the poor and reap profit out 
of their miseries and sufferings. It is only another 
indication of the extent to which the barbarian spirit 
has laid hold of our modern civilization and penetrated 
the common conscience of men. If we to-day are 
conscious that we do not share the righteous anger of 
earlier days against a terrible crime, then the first and 
last thing for us is shame for our shamelessness, and 
an effort by repentance to rekindle some spark of 
reverence and pity for distressed humanity. Usury 
is asin the mention of which brings no blush of shame 
to our cheeks, yet it is a crime that we have shielded 
and encouraged. We have allowed it to grow thickly, 
a pestilential weed in our society. Pope Leo XIII 
named the source and root of our present-day social 
ills when he condemned the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a small number of very rich men, who 
have obtained their wealth by “ rapacious usury, 
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which although more than once condemned by the 
Church, is nevertheless under a different guise, but 
with the like injustice, still practised by covetous and 
grasping men.” 

Now, it does not seem a difficult thing to show that 
this Christian condemnation of usury is as valid now 
as it was in the fourteenth century. Never was the 
plain truth so much needed as in our own bewildered 
age. Never were justice and decency more openly 
violated and ignored. For, firstly, it is a notorious 
fact that the majority of our fellow-citizens are poor— 
I mean poor in the strict sense of the word, namely, 
that they have no property. They are not beggars or 
paupers, but they are poor. Our large industrial 
towns are simply large areas where the mass of the 
population own nothing but themselves and their own 
— strength. Therefore the social powers that 

e treat them on purely business lines, from the stand- 
point of gaining profits. They give as low a wage as 
they can make the proletariat accept : they charge for 
commodities as high a price as they can make the 
consumer pay. Nearly all the industries of the land 
are run by what are called Companies. The share- 
holders give to the Company their capital or money 
in the form of a loan which is expended in the purchase 
of machinery. The net profit resulting from the human 
industry of the workers is paid out to the share- 
holders in the form of dividends. And all the while it 
is propertyless men and women whose labour 1 
exploited for the payment of those dividends. The 
whole fabric of our industrial society is built up ona 
basis of money lent, and on the false principle that 
money lent should be and is productive to the money- 
lender. To sanction that principle is to sanction the 
sin of usury : it is to countenance the great moral evil 
of making gain out of the necessities and misfortunes 
of the poor. Only human labour using machinery 
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upon raw material can really produce fruits and goods, 
and the first and chief claim upon those goods is due 
in justice to the labour that has produced them. 

Let me urge the economic truth that underlay the 
Christian prohibition. Money, as such, remains as 
sterile and as unproductive as it was in the fourteenth 
century. I say money—I do not say capital. By 
money, I do not mean land, railways, machinery, or 
shipping. By money I mean the £500 or £5000 which 
my broker invests for me. Money to-day is no more 
than a means of exchange, that is to say, it is as unpro- 
ductive as it ever was. This is no new truth: it is 
only one that has been forgotten and too rarely 
acknowledged. Many people will find it so novel as 
to sound perverse and untrue. Only within the last 
few weeks I have read this from a very learned and 
authoritative writer in England, usually a sound 
thinker, for whom I should always have the greatest 
respect. He was echoing the accepted and fashionable 
economics of the hour when he wrote the following : 
“ Again, in speaking of mere loans, it is to be remem- 
bered that money fructifies, which it did not in the 
days when the Church legislated against interest. 
It was then only a medium of exchange and was 
consumed in its use like a loaf of bread that was eaten. 
When a man returns a loaf of bread for the one he has 
borrowed, the lender and borrower are quits. But 
now, if a man borrows money, and with it buys 
machinery and gains thereby, the money also abides 
in the machinery which is gaining for him all the 
time.” That is the accepted, popular statement : and 
I maintain that it is wrong. When a man borrows 
money, that money passes for the time being into the 
borrower’s ownership. If machinery is bought with 
the money, the money does not abide in the machinery 
and proceed to produce: the money is consumed 
as a medium of exchange, equivalent in market value 
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to the machinery plus its power. Whatever products 
or fruits arise, come not from the money lent, but 
from the labour of the man applying and using the 
machinery as a tool. It is no reply to say that the 
money and the machinery are equivalent. The 
lender could not, even if he wished, use his money as 
atool. True, he could himself consume it in exchange 
for machinery which he could apply and use as a tool, 
and the products arising from his labour would be 
justly his. Likewise, if the borrower exchanges the 
loaned money for machinery and applies his own 
labour, then the fruits of that labour belong to him, 
and his only obligation in justice is to return to the 
lender the sum of money he has borrowed. It must, 
of course, be always remembered that we are con- 
sidering the mere loan of money where none of the 
three conditions, already described, is present. When 
there is no circumstance of harm, loss, or risk, when 
the lender undertakes no labour and incurs no expense 
or risk, then most certainly interest on such a loan is 
usurious, for the simple reason that such a loan is 
unproductive. The lender who claims interest on 
such a loan is claiming what is not his, and in claiming 
it, he is exploiting the poverty and the necessity of the 
multitudinous poor. 

In conclusion let me, in confirmation of the thesis, 
quote the words of St. Thomas Aquinas (II*, II", 7, 
1) :— 

“To take usury for money lent is unjust in itself, 
because this is to sell what does not exist, and this 
evidently leads to inequality which is contrary to 
justice. 

“In order to make this evident, we must observe 
that there are certain things the use of which consists 
in their consumption : thus we consume wine when 
we use it for drink, and we consume wheat when we 
use it for food. Wherefore in suchlike things the 
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Should Money make Money? — 


use of the thing must not be reckoned apart from 
the thing itself, and whoever is granted the use of 
the thing, is granted the thing itself; and for this 
reason, to lend things of this kind is to transfer the 
ownership. Accordingly, if a man wanted to sell 
wine separately from the use of the wine, he would 
be selling the same thing twice, or he would be 
selling what does not: exist, wherefore he would 
evidently commit a sin of injustice. In like manner 
he commits an injustice who lends wine or wheat, 
and asks for double payment, viz. one, the return 
of the thing in equal measure ; the other, the price 
of the use, which 1s called usury. 

“On the other hand there are things the use of 
which does not consist in their consumption : thus 
to use a house is to dwell in it, not to destroy it. 
Wherefore in such things both may be granted : 
for instance, one man may hand over to another the 
ownership of his house while reserving to himself 
the use of it for a time, or vice versa, he may grant 
the use of the house, while retaining the ownership. 
For this reason a man may lawfully make a charge 
for the use of his house, and, besides this, revendicate 
the house from the person to whom he has granted 
its use, as happens in renting and letting a house. 

“Now money, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic. v. Polit., i.) was invented chiefly for the 
purpose of exchange : and consequently the proper 
and principal use of money is its consumption or 
alienation whereby it is sunk in exchange. Hence 
it is by its very nature unlawful to take payment 
for the use of money lent, which payment is known 
as usury : and just as a man is bound to restore other 
ill-gotten goods, so is he bound to restore the money 
which he has taken in usury.” 


AusTIN Barker, O.P. 
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ART AND SCHOLASTICISM 


HE two words Art and Scholasticism, set down 
thus side by side, look at first sight somewhat 
oddly paired. A little book with this title,* which is 
useful out of all proportion to its size, shows that 
Scholastic philosophy offers a very sound and far. 
reaching theory of art, and for anyone interested in 
such questions will well repay careful reading. And 
who is not so interested ? Who but has thought and 
talked more or less vaguely, and perhaps all the more 
ardently, about Art for Art’s sake, about the antagonism 
of Art and Morality, or the identification of Art with 
Morality, or the dissociation of Art from Morality? 
At least, after assimilating this statement of the 
scholastic notion of Art, vagueness will be out of the 
question ; and when arguments arise they will spring 
from the very root of the matter, from first principles 
and metaphysical presuppositions. 

Chapters I to V give a detailed analysis of ideas and 
words ; the rest of the book is a series of deductions 
from and a synthesis of the clear notions so obtained. 
If we may for a moment compare artistic production 
to some marvellous machine, the parts are taken 
asunder before our eyes and cleaned of dust and cob- 
webs ; when they are put together again we have the 
joy of understanding their functions and following 
their interplay. 

When the Scholastics speak of Art, the term is exact 
and wide, ranging from the art of the shipbuilder to 
that of the logician. We moderns habitually use it of 
the fine arts exclusively, of the arts in which the notion 
of Beauty predominates. The Scholastics treat of 
Beauty separately in their Metaphysics. This fact 
alone is significant for us heirs “ of the measureless 

*Art et Scolastique par Jacques Maritain, Paris, Librairie de l’Art 


catholique, 1920. 
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intellectual disorder of the nineteenth century.” It 
indicates the lack of clearness in theories which 
“considering in art the fine arts alone, and treating 
of beauty only in connection with art, run the risk of 
yitiating at once the theory of Art and of the Beautiful.” 
We have next to distinguish between the speculative 
and the practical order. Our intelligence has faculties 
of which the nature and end is pure knowledge ; e.g. 
Science is the knowledge of things in a demonstrative 
way; Wisdom is the knowledge of the first causes of 
things. But in the practical order the aim is to do 
something with the knowledge, and the faculty of 
doing or making things is Art. 
The majority of men do not—cannot—rest in the 
os order, in the enjoyment of their knowledge. 
eir intelligence works in the practical order in doing 
ad making. ‘The distinction between doing and 
making is most helpful in clearing up our notions. 
tis the distinction between the act viewed in its own 
nature, and in the thing produced. The act, the apply- 
ing our intelligence to some practical purpose, viewed 
inits own nature depends on our free-will and instinc- 
tively seeks our own good. If it conforms to the law 
of our human nature and our true end, it will be good 
in itself. It touches the perfection of our human 
nature as such. Its sphere is the sphere of morality, 
and the faculty which reigns supreme in this sphere is 
Prudence. ‘‘ Queen of the moral faculties, noble and 
made to command, because it measures our acts 
in relation to an ultimate end which is God Himself 
supremely loved, it has nevertheless a suggestion of 
wretchedness about it because its domain is the 
multitude of needs and circumstances and occupations 
amidst which humanity labours, and because it 
impregnates with humanity everything that it touches.” 
aking, the act viewed in relation to the thing pro- 
duced, will be good if the thing adequately represents 
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and fulfils its own particular purpose. This is the 
sphere of Art, and in that sphere only one law reigns, 
the requirement or good of the thing to be made, 
Still, the thing to be made is the matter of art ; its 
form is from the thought that conceives, prepares, 
outlines, broods over, and ripens the matter. Here 
we have again two aspects of the work of artisan or 
artist, of the work of art. We have the thing in itself 
with its own nature and law;—and hence “ the tyrannical 
and absorbing power of Art and its astonishing power 
of pacification ’ ; and on the other hand the fact that 
the work of artisan or artist must bear the stamp of the 
intelligence that produced it. From which it seems 
to follow that the work of art will be wholly good if it 
it is fully in accord with its own law and purpose, 
and bears the stamp of a human intelligence working 
in accordance with zts law and purpose. 

Science is intelligence properly applied in speculative 
matters. Art is intelligence applied to the thing to be 
made. Prudence is intelligence properly applied to the 
use of our powers. Or again, “ the Savant is an Intel- 
lectual who demonstrates, the Artist an Intellectual 
who produces, the Prudent an intelligent Will-power 
acting well.” This is all insisted on to bring out the 
intellectual nature of art, and its amorality when 
looked at in itself. Its action “‘ consists in imprinting 
an idea in matter,” but its very essence is clearly to 
conceive and estimate the idea to be expressed. The 
more perfectly the matter is adapted to the purpose, 
the higher the work of art; the highest degree would 
be reached if the thing were so made as in turn to us¢ 
its own activity—the art of God. 

The artist may of course fail to realize his con- 
ception, through defective tools or lack of technique. 
Or he may deviate wilfully from the natural purpose, 
producing freaks and grotesque results. Or he may 
abstain, through prudence as defined, from expressing 
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his idea in matter: ‘‘ He will. . . need a certain hero- 
ism to keep always in the line of right doing, and not to 
sacrifice his immortal substance to the devouring idol 
in his soul.” Or he may take account of contingent 
and modifying circumstances, and in the fine arts these 
may be very subtle. 

“Such in its main features is the idea that the 
Scholastics formed of Art. Not only in Phidias and 
Praxiteles, but in the carpenter and smith of our villages 
they recognized an intrinsic development of the reason, 
nobility of the intelligence. . . . The doctors of the 
Middle Ages did not, like many of our introspective 
psychologists, confine their observation to the man 
of towns, libraries, or academies; they had a care 
for wide, common humanity. But in so doing they 
were still studying their Master. Considering the 
art or activity proper to the artifex, they were consider- 
ing the activity that the Lord exercised by choice 
during His whole hidden life ; they were considering 
also in a certain way the very activity of the Father ; 
for they knew that the faculty of Art in its absolute 
sense is predicated of God, like Goodness and 
| 

The next step is to define Beauty. The definition 
of St. Thomas is id quod visum placet. Visum, that is 
avision, an intuitive perception ; quod placet, followed 
by joy ; joy in the perception, therefore an intellectual 
Joy; not the joy peculiar to the act of perceiving 
merely, but “‘ a joy which superabounds and overflows 
the act on account of the object perceived.” Besides, 
the senses have a share in it in as far as they subserve 
the intellectual perception. Further, this perception 
of the intellect through the senses is immediate and 
intuitive. 

_ Beauty is, however, not merely an impression ; it 
is in the thing itself, one of the aspects of reality. It 
depends on three conditions : integrity, that is com- 
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pleteness, wholeness, finish ; proportion, of parts one 
to another and to the whole ; and the shining-out of 
an intelligible principle, splendor forme. This form 
—no other word serves the purpose here like the 
technical word—is “the principle which gives its 
characteristic perfection to everything that is,” and is 
‘“‘a ray of the creative Intelligence imprinted in the 
heart of the created being.” It is, for example, “ the 
sensible brilliancy of colour or sound, the intelligible 
clearness of an arabesque, or of an equilibrium, of 
activity or movement ; it is a human thought or a divine 
thought reflected in things, it is above all the flashing 
out from deep within of the soul, of the soul as principle 
of life and animal strength, or of spiritual life, grief and 
passion. There is a shining-out of a higher order, 
that of grace, which the Greeks did not know.” 

The intuition of beauty differs essentially from the 
abstract perception of truth. “ The intelligence . 
making no effort at abstraction, enjoys without labor- 
ious or discursive reflection.” Beauty as we have seen 
supposes some sensible delight, of the eye or the ear 
or the imagination ; but the higher our level of culture, 
the more spiritual will be the splendor forme that we 
are able to appreciate. 

All three conditions of beauty are relative to the 
thing of which beauty is an aspect. They are con- 
ditioned by it, and therefore there are always an 
infinity of ways in which work may be beautiful. 
But the beauty is “ an irradiation emanating from the 
First Brightness” and therefore suggests its source 
and “ tends of itself to lift the soul beyond the created.” 

We can now unite the concepts of art and beauty. 
The law of the work of art in general was that it should 
be made adequate to its idea, function, utility to man. 
The law of the work of fine art—what we moderns 
simply cail the “‘ work of art ”—is that it should be 
perfectly expressive of its characteristic beauty. While 
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the “ work of art ” once properly conceived is an end 
and law to itself, an element in this proper conception 
is the spiritual nature of beauty and its tendency to 
uplift the soul. “ The fine arts stand out in the genus 
art as man stands out in the genus animal. And like 
man himself they resemble a horizon line at which 
matter and spirit touch. They have a spiritual soul.” 
... ‘Hence for the artist a strange and pathetic 
situation, an image of the situation of man in the 
world, where he has to wear himself out among bodies 
and to live with spirits.” It is this spiritual soul of 
art that explains certain analogies and affinities between 
the artist and the contemplative. 

The conception of the work of art is not the mere 
choice of a subject, nor an abstract idea to be exposed 
and advocated, nor yet a detailed plan of the work. 
It is the vision, by the intelligence, imagination, and 
sensibility of the artist, of the expeci-4 resultant work 
of art. The rules of art are dictated by the result 
aimed at. Some rules, of course, are general, prescribed 
by the nature of our mental operations ; but these do 
not avail to produce a work of art unless they are 
vitally realized by the appropriate activity of the 
intelligence, by a superior gift fertilized by culture and 
discipline. When they are so realized, it is as absurd 
to talk of an artist being in bondage to rules as to talk 
of a workman being in bondage to his tools. But those 
who are best masters of the rules of an art are often 
least able to formulate them ; and the rules are often 
subtle and exceedingly personal. ‘‘ However, on 
account of the large element of rational and discursive 
effort in art, the tradition of discipline, education 
by masters, continuity in time of human collaboration, 
ina word the via discipline, is absolutely necessary ; 
both for technique properly so-called and material 
means . . . and for the conceptual and rational equip- 
ment needed and purveyed by certain arts (notably 
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the fine arts and classical art above all) ; and, lastly, 
for the indispensable maintenance of a sufficiently 
high level of culture among the average of artists and 
artisans... .” 

There is “ a sort of conflict between the transcend- 
ence of beauty and the material narrowness of the 
work to be produced. . . . The artist has before him 
an immense and desert sea . . . and the mirror he 
holds up to it is no bigger than his heart. The genius, 
the creator in art, is he who finds . . . a new way in 
which the brilliancy of the form may shine in the 
matter.” Consequently the rules of his art may be 
new and disconcerting and highly individual. “ See- 
ing that it is a certain individual and original real- 
ization of beauty, the work that the artist is going to 
produce is for him an end in itself: not the end in 
general of his art, but the particular end which 
governs his present operation and by which all the 
means must be regulated... . Now. . . each one 
judges of his particular purposes according to what he 
is himself at the moment. . . . Unless all the artist’s 
powers of desire and emotion are fundamentally 
rectified and uplifted in relation to the beautiful, 
which is superhumanly transcendent and immaterial, 
then human life and the humdrum round of the senses 
and the routine of art itself will degrade his conception.” 

The notion of art can only be kept pure by insisting 
on its intellectual element. Art does not consist in 
producing a delirious joy and over-exciting or destroy- 
ing the balance of the soul. It does not consist in 
producing sensible pleasure or awakening emotion: 
sensible pleasure and emotion are effects but not the 
purpose of art. It does not consist in technical skill, 
in which the moderns often excel, for technical skill 
is a means to art, not its end. It does not consist in the 
illusion produced ; such illusion, if perfect, would be 
a delusion pure and simple. It does not consist i 
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the direct imitation or exact reproduction of nature : 
“Tt is clear that if art were a means of knowledge it 
would be strangely inferior to geometry.” Art works, 
indeed, in materials afforded by nature, but as is 
admirably set forth in a quotation from Goethe, the 
artist is at once master and slave of nature. “ He is 
its slave, in this sense, that he has to work with ter- 
restrial means to be understood ; he is its master in 
this sense, that he subjects and subordinates these 
terrestrial means to his high intentions.” ‘These pages 
on “imitation” are rich in matter for thought. 
Id quod visum placet was a definition of beauty—the 
joy of intuitive perception. The greater and higher 
the possibilities of perceiving, the more abundant the 
possibilities of joy. Mere reproduction is but a first 
step, a means. Art aiming at beauty does not stop 
simply at form or colour or sound, but makes them 
signs of something else. And the thing signified may 
again be a sign; and the richer the suggestion, pro- 
vided it can be grasped spontaneously, the richer the 
joy and the beauty. “‘ The imitative arts aim neither 
at copying the appearances of nature, nor at representing 
the “ ideal,” but at making a thing of beauty by mani- 
festing a form through sensible signs.” This form 
is not conceived out of nothingness. The artist, being 
a creator only in a secondary and comparative sense, 
finds it “in the immense treasury of created things, 
of sensible nature and the world of souls and the 
interior of his own soul. From this point of view he 
is first and foremost a man who sees deeper than others 
and discovers in the real a spiritual radiance that 
others cannot discern in it.” ‘The form is thus the 
personal impress of the artist on the work of art. This 
disposes of the question whether a work of art can also 
serve a purpose, whether a thése—to borrow the con- 
vement French word—interferes with the purity of 
art. If the thése is consciously superadded to the work 
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of art, “it betrays deliberation, a duality between 
the intelligence of the artist and his sensibility which 
are precisely what art requires united.” But if the 
thing to be demonstrated has become part of the vital 
process in the artist’s soul, there is no duality, no injury 
to his art. The cathedral-builders of old “ did not 
intend to demonstrate the harmonies of Christian 
dogma nor by some artifice to suggest a religious 
emotion. ‘They believed, and as they were they worked. 
Their work revealed the truth of God, but without 
doing it on purpose, and because they did not do it on 
purpose.” 

The question of religious art is hereby settled ; it 
will be religious if the artist is religious. “‘ Everything 
is in that,” said Goethe; “one must be something 
in order to be able to do something.” 

Our difficulty in clear thinking arises from the vague 
and shifting use of the word Art. We talk as if art 
lay in self-expression ; or again in inspiration ; or, 
from quite a different standpoint, in discipline. It 
partakes of all these things and is none exclusively ; 
of inspiration and self-expression because the artist 
must see his work as in a vision ; of discipline because 
he must make a careful and conscious choice of the 
means to be employed. 

These means are dictated by the end in view. In 
this sense, and in this only, can we satisfactorily inter- 
pret the famous “ Art for Art’s sake.” The means of 
execution, expression, realization do not dictate or 
justify the conception ; they are not an end in them- 
selves. The cult of formal perfection, “ unrestrained 
love of form,”’ to quote Baudelaire, “‘ drives to abnormal 
and unheard-of disorders. Swallowed up by the 
ferocious passion for the beautiful, the strange, the 
pretty, the picturesque—for there are degrees—the 
notions of the appropriate and the true disappear. 
The frenzied passion for art is a canker devouring the 
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rest; and as the entire absence of the appropriate 
and the true in art is equivalent to the absence of ari, 
the entire man vanishes. . . .” 

Art then sees something to be done, a thing of beauty 

to be created. The true artist feels that in this sphere 
he must struggle to be true to his conception; he 
must be “ perpetually on guard not only against the 
commonplace attraction of facility and success, but 
against a multitude of more subtle temptations, and 
against the least relaxation of his inward effort,” a 
condition which creates a certain analogy between the 
artist and the ascetic. But for all that the sphere of 
art needs to be delimited. The artist is a man, working 
in material and subjective conditions from which he 
need, nay, may not escape. And Art, for all the 
intrinsic nobility of its intellectual quality, is subordinate 
to Prudence, which judges it in its relation to the 
human perfection of the artist; and which judges 
broadly of the effect of the work of art once it is realized. 
“The Prudent man, when with his feet firmly planted 
on his moral virtue, he condemns a work of art, is 
certain that he is defending against the Artist a sacred 
good, that of Man, and he looks at the Artist as a child 
oramadman. The Artist perched on his intellectual 
habitus* is sure that he is defending a no less sacred 
good, that of Beauty, and he seems to crush the 
Prudent man with the dictum of Aristotle : Vita que 
est secundum speculationem est melior quam que secundum 
hominem.” 
_ The solution of the conflict is in Wisdom, attained 
in the shortest and most direct line by the saints, 
though it be the ultimate goal of all men... . 
“Wisdom, placed at the point of view of God, which 
dominates the spheres of Doing and of Making, can 
alone set Art and Prudence in perfect agreement.” 


*A simplified definition of the word habitus is given on p. 10: 
‘astable disposition perfecting the subject in the line of his nature.” 
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From all this it appears that “‘ Christianity does not 
facilitate art. It deprives it of many facile means, it 
bars its course in many places, but in order to raise its 
level. While creating these salutary difficulties, it 
lifts it up from within, reveals to it a hidden beauty 
more entrancing than light, gives it what the artist 
has most need of: simplicity, the peace of fear and 
love, the innocence that makes matter docile and 
brotherly to men.” So that we can accept the limi- 
tations, like the rest of the Christian life, willingly and 
with open eyes. Art takes its place in the scheme of 
things in which “ all our values depend on the nature 
of our God.” 

In this, possibly rash, attempt to make an analysis 
of an analysis, without using technical language, 
hardly any hint has been given of the illuminating 
corollaries and obiter dicta with which the little treatise 
teems ; or of the wealth of modern and “ topical” 


quotations in the copious notes. Quite the most 
fascinating feature of the book is the light it throws 
on many confused and confusing art theories, bringing 
out their “soul of truth”; and the way in which 
mind is shown to meet mind across the gulf of seven 
centuries. 


Mary RYAN. 
M“M 
va 


DEATH 


RIENDS no more their weapons wield ; 
Cruel death their fate hath sealed ; 
I shall follow from the field 
With cloven helm and riven shield, 
With tattered mail and broken sword and wounds un- 
healed. 
From Bolu-Hjdlmar. 


Trans. JOHN GRAY. 
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REVIEWS 


Taz LirTLE WiNGS: PorEMs AND Essays. By Vivienne 
Dayrell. With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Blackwell. 5s.) 


On first hearing of this book I was almost tempted to 
exclaim impatiently “‘ yet another ‘infant prodigy’!” 
Before I had finished the first page I was a penitent, a con- 
vert, I might almost say a devotee. Here indeed was “ that 
rarest joy, a faery-tale come true.” Here the essential 
poetry of childhood had found a gifted poet child to voice 
it, endowed not only with the accomplishment of verse, but 
furthermore with a graceful queenship over the treasuries 
of style, rhythm and diction that was truly astonishing. 
Here for once the ripe judgment, the practised art of 
maturity had wedded the freshness of ardent childhood’s 
fancy. Moreover, Miss Dayrell’s verse is not imitative, it 
is conspicuously free from mere echoes. Better still, it is 
perfectly free from all affectation, and moves with an assured 
mastery, an easy grace, that are amazing in one so young. 
High praise, but no higher than the work deserves. The 
choice, the music and the range of her vocabulary are 
exceptional, and classical ; the command of metre is scarcely 
less striking ; the rhythm is always excellent, often splendid, 
and sometimes sublime, as in the last poem of all. 

Beyond all question here is a rarely gifted soul, and since 


Spirits are not finely touched 
But to great issues, 


the reader is filled with wondering hope of what the years 
may bring. Gifts so exalted are a most sacred trust, and 
for that very reason beset with many perils. It is this 
which brings us to the one thing as yet lacking. The 
thoughts are beautiful, like their vesture, often very beau- 
tiful, often too deep for tears, but they are also, inevitably, 
somewhat random and contingent, since there is not unity 
of mental and spiritual vision. There is wanting not so 
much “a criticism of life’ (Matthew Arnold’s very dubious 
definition of poetry) as a fundamental conviction, a want 
which is pathetically voiced in the wistful “ Letter . . . to 
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Faith.”” The authoress has not yet reached “ the land of 
Luthany,” though one may eagerly hope she is indeed 
“bound therefor.” She has read, and read fruitfully, Mrs, 
Meynell. Has she studied that great writer’s To Any Poet? 
She has read, and quotes aptly, Francis Thompson : has 
she made her own The Mistress of Vision? These two are 
not only consummate poems, but guides unto the mount 
of vision, and they who gain it will never dream that 
“everything worth remembering happens before one is 
twelve.” Rather do they testify, with Rabbi ben Ezra, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 

Unless and until it is realized that Art is not the ruler 
but the subject, not the equal, much less the supplanter, 
but the handmaid of religion, poets tend with fatal ease 
towards that vague Pantheism of which the courageous and 
pathetic To the Unknown and In the Bunnies’ Wood are 
a token. And here the present writer, who may truly say 
da estlio . . . veni ad questa pace, will make bold to suggest 
a gentle warning. Does not Miss Dayrell run the risk of 
tarnishing the freshness of her rich imagination by a too 
miscellaneous reading, in some cases of writers who are 
often at variance even with the light of Nature? The 
danger of unconsciously abandoning 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream, 
to follow alien will-o’-the-wisps of self-constituted prophets 
and philosophers ? Poetry and childhood are holy ground, 
open, like the heart of St. Francis, to all God’s glorious 
creation, but also fast shut against the world, that world, I 
mean, at whose malice our poetess glances in the Leder 
...to Faith.” It were well if certain successful writers came 
to “‘ The Little Wings ”’ for inspiration, and not the contrary. 

The few prose pieces, excellent as they are, do not quite 
reach the high level of the poems. Yet The Rider, The 
Symbol and Hampstead Heath have great power and promise, 
while The Way of Duty seems to me a finished masterpiece, 
outstandingly the best of these essays. 

The first little song, April, written at the age of ten, 
is already a thing of loveliness and high promise, beginning 
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You're singing softly, sweet and low, 
Cool Spring Wind, 
Bringing daffodils—do not go 
Little Spring Wind. 
Don’t come yet, Summer ; with strong-scented flowers, 
Stay breezy days, and April showers : 
For me—out on the Downs are happier hours, 
With April and the cool Spring Wind. 

In The Moon, written at fourteen, there is, to my mind, 

majestic movement and even a touch of Beethoven : 
Ride on, pale galleon, through the storm-tossed clouds, 
Unpiloted, torn sail and swaying mast, 
Until thou anchorest in dawn’s port at last 
With all thy perils past. 
The Water Lilies is a gem of exquisite imagination : 
Or like a Chalice silver-white 
Grail of the night—— 
while Telegraph Music is music indeed : 
As I went down from Amberley 
I heard the wind sing o’er the land, 
Late Summer, early Autumn went 
Together dancing hand in hand 
Along the curves and loops of road. 

The Little Rainbow is an exquisitely beautiful symbol of 
the soul’s growth through the mystery of pain, a foreglimpse 
—dare we hope ?—of that city set upon a hill whitherward 
true art must needs make pilgrimage, seeing that it is one 
with the mount of vision. 

Ah—happiness, that I, through pain, 
Should these most radiant colours gain ! 

Haunting music and ardent imagination are wedded in 
Treasure Trove, The Wax Flowers, The Tall Lilies and 
Reven and Evewhon. The latter is especially remarkable for 
repetitions employed with supreme artistry to cast a long 
lingering look upon some cherished thought or image. 

Their long, dim hair, gold circleted ; 
Their flame-like feet and gentle faces, 
These things have called and haunted me 
Through many years—in many places. 
Those wistful eyes, those gentle faces ! 
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Consummate achievements of pure imagination are Th 
Little Attic of Dreams and The Magic Wall-paper, which 
would have delighted Stevenson. Powerful, but perilous in 
tendency, is To the Unknown, somewhat sadly suggestive of 
Goethe’s childhood. Beautiful and original Nature pictures 
abound, as in Stratford : 

The spots of sunlight quivering 
On water golden-tan and bright. 


Or again in The Daisies : 


Before the soldier reeds unbind 
Their swords to tilt against the wind. 


On Seeing Martin Harvey as “‘ Hamlet” is both happy in 
thought and superb in phrase and rhythm : 
Life, thou art petty in these hurried days ! 
. . . I shall remember, Soul, until the last 
How in a glow of colour and the blaze 
Of passion . . . Hamlet passed. 


This has the unmistakable, “ inevitable 
masterpiece, a classic. 


In lighter vein, lit with that true humour which reappears 
in the prose-idyll called The Symbol, are A Big Four and 
Fever Fairies. Turner once painted the romance of The 
Western Train, and Miss Dayrell has supplied the words 
that catch and render the very rush and drive of the train 
itself, while ending on a note suggestive of ‘‘ Fiona MacLeod.” 


Westward—westward, the black train flies 

Swinging round the lovely curve and climbing up the hill. 

The racing wheels its flying feet, the furnace-glow its eyes, 

““ Westward—westward ” is its thundering chanty still. 

. . . And ah, my heart sings “‘ Westward,” and swifter my 

heart’s wings, 

I’l] meet my Fate in Devon—my land of heart’s desires! 

Nor must A?¢ the Cenotaph pass unpraised, one of the few 
Christian utterances prompted by that ugly monumental 
negation. 


a” 


mark of a true 


But I am sure that somewhere Lancelot 
Walks royally in this London grey and sad, 
And underneath a city clerk’s cheap coat 
There beats the sinless heart of Galahad. 
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What, then, shall our last word be? Truth is one, and 
God is Truth. Unity informs, underlies and explains all 
created things. ‘‘ To see life steadily and see it whole ”’ is 
not enough ; we must see it from the one true point of 
view, sub specie @ternitatis, from God’s own point of view. 
Sustained art cannot be born of scattered glances. There 
must be a standpoint of conviction dearer than life, a 
philosophy, a creed. ‘‘ At the cost of everything counted 
most dear I would hold Faith. She is called hard names by 
the world,” but it is the world that is blind. 

There dwells most perfect peace and comradeship, 
. . . Eternal calm and friendship never-dying 
And Time is not—nor bitterness nor tears. 

There is no Time, nor bitterness, nor tears. 

Finally one cannot doubt that, splendid as they are, to 
borrow Eric Shepherd’s words, 

So are these songs but harbingers of higher, 
If Love fulfil the promise of the Spring. 


This, too, will be the ardent hope, and prayer, of all her 


readers. 
H. E. G. Rope. 


A STRING OF SAPPHIRES, BEING MYSTERIES OF THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF OuR BLESSED LorD. By Helen Parry 
Eden. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Ios.) 


One of the greatest literary ventures of our own time in 
the English tongue is the recently completed translation of 
St. Thomas’s Summa Theologica.! The scant notice it has 
received from the reviewers indicates a certain lack of 
insight and perhaps reflects pathetically on the prevailing 
journalistic methods which allow commercial considerations 
to decide a book’s value and importance. Prominence is 
sometimes given in the “‘ Review column” only to those 
books that appear prominently among the publishers’ 
advertisements. Even Catholic journals have almost 
entirely ignored this unique translation, at once literal and 
literary, of one of the world’s really great books. In passing 
we may note the enormous prominence Catholic writers and 


1 Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
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reviewers have given to such a book as H. G. Wells’s Outlines 
of History. It is an eloquent example of our topsy turvey 
way of concentrating too eagerly on the destructive method 
to the neglect of the constructive. 

But a really big book will win its way without the need of 
booming or “ boosting.”” Truth bears its own impress and, 
by force of its own greatness, will prevail, unaided by 
advertisements and publicity. Fortunately outside the 
narrow circle of reviewers, who write about books they do 
not read and who too readily become the henchmen of the 
business editor, there are others who have the seeing eye for 
real greatness. Helen Parry Eden’s String of Sapphires, 
a book, intended for the young, setting forth in rhyme the 
life and death of Christ, is a hopeful sign of the awakening 
of an intelligent interest in the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor. ‘‘ Two works of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Summa 
Theologica and the Catena Aurea, have been the base of all 
my glosses and grace-notes,” says the author. “The 
Summa (the greatest of all expositions of Catholic theology 
and philosophy) was avowedly written for beginners ; and 
the first text quoted in it is that classic passage of Corinthians 
about the milk and meat ”’ (141). 

“ Only in the Catholic Church,” says Mrs. Parry Eden, 
“are the milk and meat to be found in all their purity and 
strength : the rest of the world has to put up with mockeries 
and makeshifts. Yet even among Catholics, how many 
grown men and women are living on spiritual slops; and 
how many children are bolting underdone or overdone beef 
and mutton!” The author has given us a book that is at 
once milk for babes and strong meat for grown men. 

“Rhyme is used for the sake of memory. . . for 
children are trained mainly through memory, men mainly 
through understanding. . . . Rhyme, rhythm, alliteration 
—all the stock-in-trade of the ballad-singer—are meant to 
awake new wonder over a twice-told tale. They are not, 
as some think nowadays, the camp-followers of inspiration. 
They are its reinforcements: they are merely aids to 
memory . . . and he who aids a child’s memory of divine 
things fortifies an outpost of the City of God” (vii and viii). 

Mrs. Parry Eden has done much of this noble work of 
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fortifying the outposts of God’s City by presenting to 
children in its most acceptable iorm the sublimest philosophy 
of life, an intimate knowledge of Jesus Christ. What child 
would not put aside his Fairy Tales to read :— 


And God was born in a stable— 

The King in an ox’s stall ; 

But His mother stood as a lily stands 
Blossoming, and her blissful hands 
Bound up her Son in swaddling-bands 
Who came to free us all. 


She laid Him where the beasts fed 
Who is our soul’s Food, 

And God was in a manger, 

But His creatures understood, 

And the ox and the ass paid homage, 
As Isaias said they would. (p. 14.) 


We cannot resist quoting the following excellent transla- 
tion of St. Augustine’s Psalmus contra Partem Donati :— 


You who care for Christian concord, lend an even ear to this— 
What dissensions rend the brethren when so many do amiss ! 
So our Blessed Lord forewarned us, in the parable He set, 
Likening the Heavenly Kingdom to an out-cast fishing net, 
In whose mesh all make of fish from all parts of the sea disport 
them, 
Till the haul is in the harbour ; then the trouble is to sort them, 
Pack the wholesome fish in hampers, toss the worthless to the tide. 
Whoso understands the Gospel trembles at the doom implied, 
For 7 knows the net the Church is ; and the world that weltering 
ood ; 
And the motley tribe of fishes, sons of Adam, bad and good ; 
And _ landing-stage is Doomsday, where our common lots 
verge. 
Those who smash the net asunder, just to wallow in the surge, 
~ will never reach the hampers (standing here for heavenly 
liss)— 
You who care for Christian concord, lend an even ear to this. 
(p. 156.) 


It is an excellent book—a book for everyone, for children 
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first, and then for those others who, though not necessarily 
in their second childhood, are yet “ children of a larger 
growth.” 

B. D. 


SOME Errors oF H. G. WeEtts: A CATHOLIC’s CriTICIsM 
OF THE ‘‘ OUTLINE OF History.” By Richard Downey, 
D.D. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Is net.) 


A revised reprint of three articles from the Month. Too 
much good matter in periodical literature never reaches 
the wider public it deserves and it is quite the right thing 
to give this criticism the responsibility of book form. 
Dr. Downey has subjected Mr. Wells’ remarkable perform- 
ance to a very careful examination, and, as we suspected, 
finds the popular novelist at fault as an historian. In the 
matter of Mr. Wells’ “ scientific’? pronouncements, in 
especial, Dr. Downey comes out strong, correcting the 
somewhat antiquated theories, wild assumptions, and 
picturesque fancies of the writer of brilliant fiction with the 
sober statements of accredited men of science. A useful and 
timely criticism. Mr. Wells enjoys an immense popularity 
at the present moment, and many of his devoted followers 
are prepared to swallow any amount of fantastic and 
ingenious nonsense signed “H.G.W.” But that is no 
reason why common-sense Catholics should refrain from 
pointing out mistakes. he 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT GUILD Book. For the use of the 
Archconfraternity and Guild of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Preface by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. 2s. net.) 








For the Month of May. 


THE MOTHER OF CHRIST; or, the Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic 
Tradition, Theology and Devotion. By Fr. O. R. Vassat-PHILuips 
C.SS.R. With Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 7s. 6d. 

“ A beautiful, devout and learned book.” —JIrish Ecclesiastical Record, 


THE MOTHER OF DIVINE GRACE. By Fr. Stanis_aus Hocan, 0O,P. 
6s. ° 


THE GLORIES OF LOURDES. By Canon J. Rousskit. Illustrated. 65s, 





SATURDAYS WITH MARY. By Fr. C. McNerry, C.SS.R. 3rd Edition. 
2s. and Is. 3d. 


HENRY EDWARD MANNING—HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. By 
SHANE LEsLig. 8vo. With Illustrations. 25s. 
nine his work exceedingly well. At last we get glimpses of the real 
“The best life of Cardinal Manning.” —Daily Mail. 
“‘ A sympathetic portrait."”—Daily News. : : 
“ Not ¢ on ly ye on several doubtful points, but interesting as a picture of a great 
SOME ERRORS OF H. G. WELLS. A Catholic’s Criticism of the ‘ Out- 
line of History.” By the Rev. RicHarD Downsgy, D.D. ts. 


IN TOUCH WITH GOD. With Introductions by Cardinals Bourne and 
Gasquet. By the Rev. JoszepH SUNN. 2s. and Is, 


A STRING OF SAPPHIRES. Being Mysteries of the Life and Death of 
Our Blessed Lord put into English Rhyme for the Young and Simple. By 
HELEN Parry EDEN. Fcap. 4to. 10s. 

* Genius has gone to the making of it.”—Universe. 


JOCK, JACK AND THE CORPORAL. By Rev. C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J, 


Wrapper, 3s. 6d. 


“*A novel with a purpose’ by an intelligent, human and sympathetic Catholic 
Priest."”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Fr. Martindale has done many things well, but nothing better in its way than this.... 
We have never recommended a volume with greater pleasure.’’—Catholic Book Notes. 


A GUIDE TO THE MASS. For non-Catholics at Low Mass, Missa 
Cantata, and High Mass. By H. F. VAUGHAN. Wrapper, 6d. 


SUNDAYS IN THE GARDEN OF EASTER. By E. Ssron. For all 
Sundays. /ust /ssued. 38. 6d. 


ALL PRICES NET, 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd. 








28 Orchard Street, W.1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
LONDON. 
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